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CHAPTEE IX.

COCKAYNE.

THE English are a nation of humorists. Individual
right is pushed to the uttermost bound compatible
with public order. Property is so perfect, that it
seems the craft of that race, and not to exist else-
where. The king cannot step on an acre which the
peasant refuses to sell. A testator endows a dog or
a rookery, and Europe cannot interfere with his
absurdity. Every individual has his particular way
of living, which he pushes to folly, and the decided
sympathy of his compatriots is engaged to back up
Mr. Crump's whim by statutes, and chancellors, and
horse-guards. There is no freak so ridiculous but
some Englishman has attempted to immortalise by
money and law. British citizenship is as omnipotent
as Eoman was. Mr. Cockayne is very sensible of this.
The pursy man means by freedom the right to do as
he pleases, and does wrong in order to feel his freedom,
and makes a conscience of persisting in it.

He is intensely patriotic, for his country is so
small. His confidence in the power and performance
of his nation makes him provokingly incurious about